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Two Ways. 

Two ways : only two : one leadeth 

Home to the land of rest. 
And the good shepherd guide* the flock he 
feedeth. 

The road he knoweth best. 

Sweet sounds his voice : all other calls un- 
heeding, 

They watch where he may lead ; 
And on hia f«ceof love his wishes reading, 

The flock that track will tread. . 

Narrow it is, and rough and often lonely, 

Upon the mountain steep. 
There is room for Jesus and Jesus only, 

And for fa is timid sheep. 

— Sel. 


the far sweeping width of ocean expanse. Thought, 
burning with the intense heat of reflected light 
gazes upon earthly things analogous to what has 
already been compared in conception. 

The greatest of waters, bearing hundred miles of 
shore, and floating upon its surface many arks 
fraught with barter wealth and human aoals is ad- 
mired for its utility and stupendous size. Along 
its rocky coasts where the great waves lash them- 
selves into maddened fury are scattered light- 
houses. Their brilliant rays piercing the darkness 
urge the seamen on to safety. 

The ocean is great, but the lesser lake of crys 
tal water has an 


children. Every eye is moistened with tears. 
The strongest is -overcome. A pure faith in Jesus 
fills every heart, and every tongue praises his 
goodness. 

Juit across a broad river stands a costly edifice. 
Its stately structure has withstood- the storms of 
years, Its lengthy balls are carved with ancient 
grandeur. Wealth decorates its gilded walls. But 
the sunbeams enter not the ivy covered windows. 
Artificial lights flioker over icy statues, casting 
ghostly shadows upon the marble floors. Not less 
fleeting is the graceful form of a haughty woman 
who reclines amid this silent gloom, idly wonder- 
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enchantment that can not be sur- ' ing what life means. It is nothing but cruel pleas- \ 


The Silent Teacher. 

BTH M. STERLING. 

It Beems to me that Biich a thing is not probable, 
that any one can be wholly silent and 'still be a 
teacher. But that which leads the thoughts from 
earth, thai draws the heart from self, that brings 
the sou! into unison with the divine law, love to 
God and lovjf to man is a a silent Uacher. Analogy 
between nature and example is apparent ; for both 
without compulsion guide tbe mind and heart. 
Whether in the depths of forest shade, or in the 
society of those honored and respected there is tbe 
same lesson of tranquility, peace with God, good- 
will upon earth. The power of example in the one 
is equal to the profound silence of the other. He 
whose influence is sufficient rule is a silent teacher. 
If there is no work, there is no progress ; for 
progressing is right working. Man, inactive, can 
not be a silent teacher. It is only the electric thrill 
of his example that instructs. The great work of 
saving souls is not over. Is the whole world con- 
verted I Does every nation believe in redemp- 
tion? Do all our friends love Jesus? Are 
those in the churches truly Christians? All these 
questions are not difficult to answer. Go to India, 
Japan, or any other heathen lands ; see the deg- 
radation of undeveloped taste, the telling want 
of a pure and holy God. This is proof alone that 
souls arc yet in darkness, and our work is still un- 
finished. Energetic teachers must toil on. Cease 
to work, and thousands of souls will perish with- 
out the knowledge of redeeming love. 

If nature is a silent teacher, then something that 
is a part of nature may give a silent lesson. 

In comparing great things with smaller ones 
may be learned the sophistry of presuming that 
the most value is derived from that which con- 
tains the moBt material. All things have a ra- 
diancy in proportion to the manner in which .they 
are surveyed. 

Through the seuses the mind has gained a 
knowledge of the luminaries. Then if it were di- 
rected to one particular orb, specified as being of 
lesser size, there immediately would be suggested 
the existence of a greater one. * 

Looking upon the sun, the brightest light of our 
•olar system, tracing its distant wanderings, watch- 
ing its rays flitting over the fields of nature, or 
dancing over ocean waves, man exclaimB, "Great 
art thou, Bun of day 1" 

But turn to see that star as it stands forth a les- 
ser light in glory. It is worshiped by the poet. 
Lonely would be the night without it Shall the 
hand be lifted to grasp that sparkling beauty, tear- 
ing it from the canopy of heaven, because it can 
lot rival the sun in size. 'Tis distance that ob- 
scures the view. The astronomer seeks its face 
that he would know more of its mystery. Though 
humble and diminished in size, this pure star may 
he to another world a sun of fairer light. Though 
distant, it is no lees bright. 

The power of conception being now set in mo- 
tion the real images are swept away in thought. 
Tbe ideal takes a bolder flight. Suns and stars 
not less wonderful vary to suit tbe fancy. Imagina- 
tion thus freed moves onward within the limit of 
■pace ; the actual no longer is given ; immensity is 
filled with worlds that revolve around superior 
suns. 

Thought, ever restless, ever changeful, mores 
ealmly onward, silently crosses the sea of imagina- 
tion into the ports of the real, as a mariner returns 
once more upon hit native shore, accustomed to 


passed. Its sweet , pure depths mirror the glory of 
its creator. Look into its beauty and the lesser 
water must be praised. Along its mossy banks 
are scattered the homes of many families. Through 
the softly falling shades of evening float the gentle 
lights that issue out of open doors, and the peace- 
ful lake is inviting in its stillness. 

Besides the material that may be compared and 
from which there is an assurance of the degree in 
which such things are able to affect us there is 
something immaterial. The Bimple fact that man 
is intelligent makes it a certainty. He compares 
not only matter with matter, but mind with mind. 
But since he has been given this faculty, it does 
not appear that he is superior who has superiority 
of condition. It does not follow that he who bas 
tbe greatest talent is greatest in all things. 

A king in his majestic mien as be lords the 
throne of greatness and sways the scepter over 
millions, calling them his subjects, can not be the 
whole glory of mortality ; nor a Milton with his 
pen dipped in the ink of genius, emblazoning upon 
the walls of fame an everlasting name. These are 
the marks of soverignty, yet women can gather to- 
gether the dark clouds of adversity, dispelling 
them by her influence. Although of lesser strength 
by virtue of creation, she can still loop up the sil- 
very curtains of heaven, hold the more the lolda of 
nations, stamping upon them mighty deeds of valor. 
She can rise fram her humble position, and conquer 
tbe proud heart of a ruler, giving unto the empire 
a golden light Like the distant star sending its 
rays through endless space, she can touch the 
farthest bounds of time, bring out of despair a 
bright and steady hope, still the surging waves of 
humanity into a hushed and holy calm. 

In beholding lesser things they spring into im- 
portance with greater ones ; for they fill the grand 
sphere in which God has placed them ; and in per- 
fection they a iv equal, Bince they are each touched 
by the divine hand. 

From inequality of condition is infened the idea 
of lesser value. Out of the remoteness of the stars 
grows the fallacy of their inferiority. From a 
man's position in society glows the light of his in- 
fluence. It may shed its rays o'er all the world, 
penetrating the heart of every nation, yet as such 
he is not the whole work of God's creation. "Full 
many a flower is born to blush qnaeen," and al- 
though its fragrance does not float afar, it fulfills 
its mission. 

Through the streets of the great metropolis hur- 
lying footsteps crowd. Bells have chimed the 
hour for service, and tbe people hasten towards 
the tabernacle. A genius Alls its spacious pulpit. 
An eloquent voice resounds from its sacred altar. 
The audience listen to an appeal to reason. Tbe 
scientific minister proceeds logically to prove that 
natural and revealed religion are in harmony, and 
that the author of the one must be the author of 
tbe other. His analysis is clear ; hia atitude, sim- 
ply perfect ; his voice controlled at will tipples like 
eddy waters, or rushes at the near approach of a 
storm. Men forget their business cares. Women 
dream in enchantment. The services are ended, 
and the congregation has dispersed to discuss the 
powers of its preacher. 

In a rustic village is another scene. The solitary 
bell sounds sweetly on the Sabbath stillness. The 
church spire pointing heavenward directs tbe 
scattered worshipers. One by one tbey wend their 
way to study together God's precious word. The 
aged servant with a true and peaceful look reads a 
portion from the Holy Book, then bows, and in a 
feeble voice asks a blessing for hia dearly loved 


ure to her. Why does she try to analyze it ? Be- 
cause she instinctively feels there muBt be some- 
thing real '.hat passes her experience and under- 
standing. Her confusion arises out of perverted 
education. Long has her dignity held the admira- 
tion of the world at her feet, seeming that it fails 
to satisfy her son I. Her beauty, pride and wealth 
are the talk of nations, but not an orphan ever 
thanks her for a morsel of bread. She is the light 
of society, but her soul is as dark* as the night of 
eternity. Cold, polished and pitiless, her real self 
is frozen, as, were it possible, a geyser, congealed 
by the breath of winter. 

Less brilliant is ibis picture. The home is one 
of poverty, yet tbe weary traveler finds a rest 
The eager voice that issues from this rose wreathed 
cottage is one of welcome. 'Tis an innocent child 
with the bloom of a few summers. Her mission is 
one of love upon earth, but the rays of light that 
fall from her eyes do not pierce t he shadows beyond 
her own home. The great world has never seen 
her face, only the star» have looked into the depths 
of its beauiy, but all who know her love ber for 
her worth. 

It is well lt> appreciate the inherent power of the 
silent teacher. It certainly contains a mysterious 
influence that the sensibility is quick to feel. Emo- 
tion is awakened. 'Tis an appeal to our spiritual 
nature. Although msn fathoms not the depths of 
the incomprehensible, although his power for grasp- 
ing and expounding the infinite is wanting, never- 
theless he possesses a soul that yearns for more than 
earth can give, that forms a conception of the beau- 
ties of heaven, that is willing to be taught o) a sub- 
lime teacher something grand and noble. It is 
God's endowment in the human soul. 


A Rainbow Church. 

The church may well be compared to the rain- 
bow. I notice but a tew of the many points that 
might be named. 

A rainbow- is God arranged. Did Noah form 
the rainbow ? No. Did Sticm form the rainbow ? 
No. Did Japeth form tbe rainbow ? No. Did 
Ham form the rainbow ? No. Did any human 
form the rainbow ? No. Who did ? God. Hear 
him. "I do set my bow in the cloud." The rain- 
bow is God arranged. 

A rainbow church is a God arranged church. 
Did Paul organize the church t No. Did Peter 
organize the church ? No. Did Luther p organize 
the church ? No, Did any human being organize 
the church ? No. God organized the church. 
Heuce it is called tbe "church of the living God, 
the pillar and ground of the truth." 

A rainbow is perpetual, , Who can destroy the 
rainbow? It stands secure from hurt of man or 
demon. Who can find brush to paint out its bright 
colors, or what hand is strong enough to twist it 
out of shape. Over tour thousand years have gone, 
but it is the same God arranged bow, and w 11 be 
until time shall be no more. "And God said, this 
is the token of the covenant between me and you, 
and every living creature that is with you for per- 
petual generations.'' 

A rainbow church in its principle is an un- 
changeable church. The living God does not die, 
and the house of this God and his family stands 
through all gem-rat ions. It may shine brighter 
onetime than another, bnt its grand principle is 
the same always and in every place — Salvation : 
"Tbe Son of man came to seek and to save that 
which is lost." The gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. Selfishness, covetous ness, intemper- 
ance, slander, and a thousand foes have come 


